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TE 
For the Mirror. 
WALTER MOORE. 


CHAPTER Il. 


“ Consideration like an angel came, 

And whipt the offending Adam out of him 
Leaving his body as a p oo 

To envelope and ~. . spirits.” 

‘Tue sun was au hour high, and gradually. sinking 
to repose in streams of rich and glowing light, as the 
two young men were observed walking arm-in-arm, 
long the broad paths of the Battery, apparently en- 
gaged in earnest conversation. 

‘How beautifully,” said Henry, * yonder ship 
comes up the bay; why is it, Walter, for I have ob- 
served you are sometimes philosophically inclined, 
why is it that we receive so much pleasure from the 
sight = 

* Any thing,” replied Walter, * which exhibits the 
trace of much labour or skill, is calculated to rouse 
our interest and admiration, and most espeeially if it 
ruinisters to our comfort. Besides we gaze upon it 
with increased satisfaction, when we know that it has 
been endangered, and behold it riding the safe and 
easy waves of our tranquil harbour, so full of swreigth 
and beauty, when we are aware that it so lately has! 
buffetted the 
It reminds one of a wartior after a successful 


tossed on the mountain billow, and 
siorm. 
battle.” 

** Besides,” continued Henry, * that it awakens as- 
sociations of the sea, the tempest, and the land from 
which it returns; we always reflect upon the prison- 
ers who have so long been contined within its narrow 
limits, and whose bosoms are now leaping with de- 
lightful anticipations of home, and friends; whei 
the wandering son will embrace his parent, and the 
eager lover again gaze upon her who is more than 
the Norld to him. It always wings wy imagination 
through many scenes, which serve to interest me when 
{ am alone.” 

“Then how much value is attached to her by the 
owners,” rejoined Walter; ‘* how happy that ship and 
its contents would make me.” 

**What luxuries it would purchase,” said Henry 
with animation; *‘how many a person you might 
cheer with it! how your deat mother’s heart would 
bound with exultation, and how the faithful bosom of 
one other would heave with delight.” 

** Dear, dear Mary,” exclaimed Walter, while a tear 
glistened in his eye, *‘ what would I not do for your 
pleasure: I feel unhappy that I cannot lay a fortune 
at her feet, and oh! how I long for some danger to 
brave, or sorrow to endure, to realize that wish.”’ 

‘** And what,” said Henry, in a lower tone of voice, 
and fixing his piercing eyes upon those of Walter, 
“and what if I were to show you how to acquire what 
you want, and make you independent as jong as you 
live.” 


* Ah, if that were possible.” - 





SHAKING FROM HIS PLUMES OF LIGHT. 
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you to your Mary—I can endue you with wealth, 
without risk or danger.” 

* You astonish me,” said Walter. 

* Listen,” Henry whispered, “if you are the man 
I take you to be, from this time forward you are hap- 
py.” 

The two friends pursued their ramble, and Heary 
opened his plans, With the most persuasive eloquence, 
with the most cautious and ingenious arguments, he 
began by descanting upon the nature of man, and the 
right he aequired from his very existence, to possess 
the means whereby to live. * All men,” he observed, 
‘were born free and equal. The changes of the world 
brought wealth to some who had neither wit to devise 
means of obtaining it, or courage to practise them 
when proposed, and that others were plunged in the 
dreadful distresses of poverty, which wisdom, enter- 
prise, and virtue, were combined to palliate in vain. 
What right has the fat idler, who drawls out his lazy 
life in eating, drinking, and sleeping, to hoard the 
ill-deserved gains which he has inherited from some 
old fool, as lazy as himself, and to keep the rightful 
share of comfort from the young and the bold, who 
alone can enjoy it?) The dreams of boyhood, or the 
speculative nonsense of more matured philosophy, 
may preach the sacred privileges of property, and the 
commands of Morality, their phantom God—but na- 
ture never made her woods and plains for individual 
possession, and how can any one assert that morality is 
happiness, when her disciples must starve, or live in 
distress ? We were made with passions which must 
he gratified, and wishes which musi be supplied.” 

** But,”’ interrupted Walter, * how are we to gra- 
tify them without breaking the laws of society, and of 
God?!" 

“As for the latter,” replied the subtle reasoner, 
‘what harm can there be in taking superfluity from 
another to complete for ourselves what chance bras 
left unfinished ! and as for the laws of man I confess 
myself of the school of the great Lycurgus, who, 
among his noble thinking young Spartans, made the 
disgrace of theft to consist in the discovery of the of- 
fender, and not in the performance of the crime.” 

Walter paused in surprise—his companion mistook 
it for the silence of conviction. 


“ Believe me,” he continued, deeming it no longer 
necessary to disguise his intentions, “ I love, and will 
serve you, and make you happy. By close observa- 
tion and a little management, I have discovered in 
the bank how we can appropriate a large sum of mo- 
ney, without the possibility of discovery. Let us 
break the cobweb shackles of the nursery which our 
mothers have woven around our baby minds. Let us 
seize this golden opportunity to gain for our own plea- 
sure, what from the abundance around us will scarce- 
ly be missed; we may, to save appearances, linger a 
little while in our present situation—then fling busi- 
ness to the devil—four in hand up to Cato’s—box at 
the theatre—Falls of Niagra—and huzza my boy for 
love and freedom.”’ 

The young enthusiast, to whose uncorrupted mind 
this insult was addressed, stepped back in speechless 
astonishinent, while the bright indignation which 








‘It is possible—probable. It is true. Ican join 


flashed from his eyes, shone like sparks of livid fire. 





He elevated his commanding figure to its full height, 
and with the mysterious majesty of lofty virtue, gar 

ed upon the guilty temper before him, tll awed and 
struck to the heart with fear and shame, the glance of 
Henry sunk to the ground, his lip betrayed emotion, 
and the blood mounted to his temples, and overspread 
his whole face. So irresistible, so dignified, so beau 

ful isthe power of virtue—so cowardly, mean, weak, 
and utterly contemptible, the nature of sin. 

The bosom of Walter heaved with the anguish of 
disappointed friendship, and his lip gave utterance to 
the agitation of his heart. 

He told Henry to leave him—to cease to call bim 
friend ; fox the sake of their previous relation he said 
he would conceal his dishonour, but he requested and 
begged they might never be familiar again. He 
turned and was hastening away, when llenry recover 
ed himself, and rapidly discovering bis only chance of 
success, caught his arm gently, and with his most 
winning simile, and assuming a look of satisfaction 
and pleasure, gazed affectionately in his face, seized 
his unwilling hand, and pressed it to his bosora with 
all the animation of the deepest friendship. 

‘My dear Walter—my noble hearted friend, stand 
ing the test of such dangerous temptation; and dou 
bly dear now that you have proved youself all that t 
could wish, perfect in all things, save one.” 

* And what is that,” said Walter, melting with in 
creasing affection before the tender expression of his 
handsome countenance, and forgetting all but the 
reconciliation of the moment, * wherein have I fail 
ed!" 

“In yielding too easy credit to the seeming dis 
honour of your friend. Why Walter, you foolish fel 
low, was I so low in your estimation, did you believe 
me a creature so destitute of all those high and ho 
nowrable feelings which digoify man, as to be capable 
of an act so base, so dangerous, so = 

lie paused as if for utterance, and a tear squeezed 
itself (rom his eyes. From the extreme of indigna 
tion the reflections of Walter changed to the extreme 
of sorrow ; the humble apology which he made for be 
lieving his friend to have been in earnest was gene 
rously received, and they became more intimate than 
ever. 

But now, to the natural desive of the wicked to be 
tray others into their own iniquities, were added in 
Henry's mind, hatred and envy for the deportment of 
his victim, remembered well, to be amply revenged 
Experience had taught hin the necessity of caution, 
and his future plans were laid with infinitely more in 
genuity. Unable to precipitate the object of his 
schemes into sudden guilt, he proceeded to allure him, 
step by step, and to weave around him a chain of 
loose habits, apparently easy to be broken, and noth 
ing startling in themselves. He won him to the in 
dulgence of eating and drinking—had familiarized his 
mind to vicious ideas. He taught him to relish his 
glass of Champaigne, and afterwards to crack his bot 
tle in full glee. They wandered together through the 
midnight streets, profligate, impious, and daring ; and 
the pale cheek and sunken eye of the aliered Walter 
now marked the wildness and violence of the last 
night's dissipation. 









































































of duty, little less than a miracle can reinstate him in| 
ne road he has abandoned; and they who make a 
omporary surrender of virtue, for the gratification of 
resent desire, in the hope that when the passion is 
vated, and the glow of pleasure has disappeared, they 
«aay resume their situation, and easily regain thew 
lormer advantages, will too late discover the difficul- 
y of the undertaking, and find causes of deep regret | 
‘or the wearied steps which must be retraced with wea- 


iness and danger. 
During the alteration inthe character of Walter, bis 
‘ithful Mary continued to love with silent energy. 
(oh! who shall sing the sweetness and beauty of wo- 
snan's love’ How it strengthens in difficulty, how it 
Srightens in disgrace. How that image which trouble 
mnot banish, or time erase, which shapes her daily 
wey, and floats through ber dream—how that single 





orm is cherished, unchanging, and always beautiful in| 
ier Inagination, like the image of a deity upon its) 
shakes pedestal, before which she kneels fearlessly | 
ind faithfully with the soul's devotion. ‘To her par- 
tial eye, the hero of this story was a being the noblest 

nd best of all the world. 


ented their union—they were poor. 


One only objection pre- 
lor a long time 
Mary had been the kindest friend to Walter's mother—| 


eondoled with her in sorroweand with her traced up 






When a young man so far deviates from the path || 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Mr. Cooper throughout his part, elicited the most | 
overwhelming approbation. It is suited to bim, and |! 
‘he astonished his audience by displays of a talent 
which sometimes has appeared as if broken down by 
long labour, and dimmed with age. His description | 
of the eagle floating in the summer sky—balanced on 
his mighty wings, as if only by the exercise of his royal 
thought—and the awe which caused him to fling his || 
arrows to the ground, in admiration of liberty’s em- 
blem, was full of the grand and imposing majesty of | 
nature and of virtue. His parting with his wife, and | 
the scene with the guards, were all marked by the same | 
superior dignity and grace; but the master-scene be-| 
fore the tyrant Gesler—his start and attitude at the 
order of his foe to smite him in his captivity, like the| 
gaze of a chained lion at the torments of his enemies, | 
were displays of undoubted excellence, which must) 
redeem Mr. Cooper's professional name from the ¢ Jouds 
which his carelessness, in many late instances, had al- 
lowed to gather around him. 

Mrs. Barnes was imimitable in Albert, and Wood- 
hull*showed much more animation than usual. Hil- 
son in the swashing, dashing blade, fearless and care- 
less of all but dishonour, wore with grace the laurels 
which past years have gained him. Mrs. Hilson per- 
formed the part of Agnes with all that beauty and 
winning sweetness which so eminently entitle her to 


| 
| 





lifferent sources of enjoyment, and imagined new 


uuses of hope. 
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* bhere sighs the lover here the tyrant raves, 
“ Aud here the warrior every peril braves. | 
: i uve, il ale, and t ear, wih ~ and K “me, | 
“ Allernate bi eathe aad move upon the sage.” 1 


PARK. | } 


Wintiiam Trews, or the Hero of Switzerland, by 
J. Knowles, Esq. 
Monday evening last. 


was represented to a full house on 
Like most of the produ tions | 
(vom the same source, this piece abounds in strong | 
and vivid descriptions and incidents, wrought up to! 
the highest pitch of interest. Every one has heard} 
the story of the noble Swiss condemned to shoot the | 
apple from his infant's head, tor opposing the oppres 
sion which was ruining his country, and striking ter 
rible desolation into the families of his nearest and} 


dearest friends. 


The dangerous and appalling expe 
riment of the brave archer’s skill was performed be 


lore his assembled countrymen, whose every vein 


purned with the five of suppressed indignation. ‘The 


inerring shaft flew from the string, cleaving the centre 
the child. ‘The in-| 
flamed passions of the Swiss, excited by the tyrant’s| 
jepeated acts of barbarity, broke forth with irresistible | 
tury, and hurled the unnatural monster to destruction | 
and the name of the brave William Tell has floated 


down to posterity on the swelling tide of poetry and 


of the mark, and without injuring 


song—as the immortal saviour of his country. 

The poet has shaped his incidents within the mea- 
sure of his dramatic rule, and fitted them with ingenuity 
and skill for a stage representation. Ilis fictitious 
characters are jell drawn, and made subservient to 
the main plot; -and that of the hero bears the 
marks of unwearied industry and fine imagination. 
He has struck out a being which great and good 
minds love to admire. A bold chivalric lion-hearted 
hero—full of sublime aspirations after freedom—with 
« heart panting at his country’s wrongs, and a hand 
trembling with eager ambition to strike her enemy 
dead at his foot. Fearing nothing but the failure of 
bis enterprise, hoping nothing but the freedom of his 
native land—interest, social feeling, and parental affec- 
tion, are all swept away by the torrent of patriotism 


affection, and respect of the public.—We cannot 
} 
| 


arts, 
2 


that it is absurd to suppose a conversation in poetr) 
between two warriors, staking their lives in battle; or a 
noble knight suddenly surprised into an ambuscade, 
when he beholds from rock, and hill, and copse, glancing 
spears directed towards his person, am the strong sons 


he the mountain, bending down upon him their deadly 


bows with winged arrows eager for flight. 

But, on the other hand, if we chose to reason so 
strictly, it is equally absurd to suppose the gallant 
knight frightened at all, when, in the fiercest visages 
which he beholds, scowling blackly upon him, 
Mr. Wray with corked eye-brows, and a dash of coal 
across his upper lip, or some other acquaintance who 
can have no terror, and with whom, perhaps, a few mo- 
ments before, he was smoking segars, or drinking gin- 
ger-pop ! 

When we attend the theatre, it is supposed that we 
are willing to indulge the poetic license of the place, 
and allow those nece deceptions incidental to its 
vex ourselves that the rocks 
were only painted, and that water-falls revolve by hu- 
man hands; that forests and cities move about at a 
ishake of Mr. Wallack’s fore-finger; and that suns 
and moons go up and down without trouble, regulari- 
ty, or intrinsic light or heat. 

The whole piece is only a declamation, illustrated 
by scenes, in which each actor declaims his part. All 


nature; else we woul 





conclude without expressing a hope that this exc ellent) 
'| play will be frequently presented on the New-York stage. | 





CHATHAM. 

Tue drama of the Lady of the Lake, continues to 
draw full houses at Chatham. This must be gratify- 
ing to the managers, the painters, the actors, and the | 


i} 
'|musicians, who have all contributed their mite towards | 


| 
It is seldom that we have it! 


} 


the success of the piece, 
in our power to lavish profuse praise with so clear a 
It is really 
a splendid and fascinating realization of all those 
bright and airy dreams which float through the rea- 


conscience, as we can on this Occasion. 


der’s fancy, 
dinary being, Sir Walter Scott. 


those of common exhibitions, inasmuch as it awakens 


while perusing the poems of that extraor-| 
it has charms above 


that tone of inspired feeling which good poetry in- 
and while, dwelling over the page of the Lady 
ol the Lake, 
the most bright and glowing descriptions, only lessen 


the most vivid and energetic language, 


the task of imagmation, and assist fancy to portray 
the scenes which the poet would describe, at this re- 
presentation, the rich and enchanting beauties of 
Scottish scenery so often sketched by able pens, are 
stretched in all their soft luxuriance before us—visible 
to the eye in all the delightful variety of lake and tor- 
rent, of mountain and plain. The scene of combat 
between the rival warriors, is painted with a fidelity to 
There 


is, as it were, a voluptuousness of colouring, as if the 


nature, which we never have seen surpassed. 


landscape, bathed in streams of light, glowed itself 
with pleasure in the sinile of heaven. 

We would not forget Mr. Allen, who, as a costumer, 
is unsurpassed. He forms his dresses with much 
skill, and the arrangement of the ornaments display a 
correct taste. 

Scott's appearance in Fitz James, was imposing, 
but we think he would play Roderick Dhu better. We 
concur in recommending a change. 

Mrs. Wallack was a sweet Ellen, and poor Blanch 
moved before us as we had imagined her in the ori- 
ginal story, and lost nothing of the natural pathos of 
her character. 

It has been a frequent remark, and one in which we 
cordially concur, that a freer use of the rhyme would 
heighten the effect, and impart a superior grace to 








which urged him on to his glory, 








the declamation. It is objected to this, on one side, 


those who have read (and who has not!) the produc- 
'/tion on which this play is founded, must find himself 
| continually oppressed with a feeling of disappoint- 
| ment and dissatisfaction, as he beholds the awkward 
‘effort of the author to avoid the rhyme. If the dia- 
logue of the poem were more rigidly adhered to, we 
venture to assert the effect would be much more 


pleasing. 
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in St. John’s church, 
during divine service, a FEMALE HEART. This was a gem 
of inestimable value, and exquisite workmanship ; adorned 
with the brilliants of the graces, and the splendid jewels of 


Lost, at noon on Sunday last, 


virtue.—It was encased in a casket of ivory, richly enamel- 
led, and shaded with beautiful tints, resembling carnations 
ia full bloom; and in the centre of the lid, encased in an 
elegant medallion, two refulgent diamonds of sapphire 
sparkled with maguelic rays 
valuable diamonds of the purest water: such as prudence, 
modesty, sensibility, affection, and chastity—set round with 
rubies of taste, topazes of piety, amethysts of charity, and 
emeralds of good sense, without a shade of affectation, or a 
lu fine, it was a chef d'euvre of art as 
unique in the elegance of its finish, and the splendour of its 
materials, as the imperial crown of Napoleon. Suspicion 
points its compass to a young son of Mars, as the person 


spot of coquetry 


most likely to have carried off (perhaps through mistake) 
this prize; for his eyes seemed to be fascinated by the 
beauty of the casket, and his mind more occupied in con- 
templating the felony, than in attending to the eloquent 
discourse of the minister of the gospel. This is certainly 
the age of impiety, when military gentlemen commit sacri- 
lege in the temple of religion, by bereaving a hapless maid- 
en of her most valuable possession! Any information lead- 
ing to a discovery of the residence of this gentlemad, will 
be thankfully received at our office. He is about thirty 
years of age, and his figure is graceful and prepossessing. 
The subseriber does not wish to have him brought before 
the tribunal of a Court Martial in Washington; bat she 
trusts that he has a mind of sympathy which will influence 
him to restore “her bosom’s lord” to its throne; or if he 
has a heart to give in exchange, that is unalloyed with pre- 
vious engagements, he will, upon his giving expression to 
sorrow for his almost inexpiable fault, be forgiven, and the 
smiles of beauty shall beam upon him, and the hand of af- 
fection will pledge to him the HEART, at the altar of Hy- 
men, Diaya Heanriess. 





jhe only recognises Mr. Byers in artificial whiskers; 


The heart was composed of 
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MISCELLANY. j 


TRIP TO THE BRANDYWINE. } 


An Account of a Trip to the Brandywine, by one of the gen- i} 
tlemen whe accompanied General Lafayette, in a Letter 
to the Editor of the Natwnal Journal. 


Tt was a proud spectacle to witness along the margin of the river, and shurt- 
iog hill which overlook #, the tine of military and thousands of citizens 
w affection had brought here, to take one test parting look at the here || 
and the friend of liberty end of man—end animating, as the boat moved off 
slong the front of those lines, to hear the roar of art dery, and the last cheer- 
ings of so many hearts spontaneously pourimg out thew feelngs and hes 
wishes in bis behalf. Never did man receive edieus more affecting or more || 
tender, or more richly merit the good wishes which accompanied (hem | 

On passing Greenieaf's Point, we were agein greeted by the docharge of || 
artillery from the fort there, aad from the navy-yard. 

In three quarters of an hour we were off Alexandria. Our approach was 
announced by a gun wpon the outskirts of tbe town: but the gun was not need: | 
ed to remind the citizens that Lafayette was shout to pass; the city bad ab || 
ready poured its population on the wharves, and strewed Kk upon and among | 
the shrouds and rigging of the shipping, uatil the whole appeared to breathe 
with hfe. Every thing was silent and ansious—thousands of eyes glanced 
their eager and inquiring fires upon the steam-bosi, to see the object whom | | 
sll came to see. 
amd to g’ve the parting sigual, whee wharf sfter wharf, and ship afler ship, 
sent (th —" Barewell, Lafayctte."—* God bless Lafayette,” woii the | 
scene became one mingled mass of life and motion, filling the air with g eet. 
ings and adieus, So intense was the feeling. and so unsatisfying appeared to | 
be our quick movements by the town, and wishing to give time for the steam 
boats Potomac aad BSurprre to come 
town. It was under like cireumstane 
ciinem. 

We had not passed the town the second time more than balf a mile, when 
the cry ‘a man overboard—down with the boat,” Ac. kc. was reiterated from 
ceveral on board. I saw him, aod had po difficulty in determining that bis 








it was determined to re-pass the 


} 


afl vee wah each cther w courtesy. 


At the proper moment, Lafayette took his place to receive | sent atmosphere. 


| give you any adequate conception of 
| Latayetic was to be within our waters, and as the wied of this morning that || I werer was at Cork, but I have seen a areal many drawings of a.” 


ving adddimnal satiiaction to the | | 





trip overboad was by design! for he swam wih the utmost ease and uncon- 
cern, looking back upon us with a sang frotd which produced the foregoing 
couclusion in my mind. But the boat was lowered in a twinkling, and captaim 
Tiead of the navy who does nut know of the ready devotion of this brave and 
intrepid cliss of our fellow citizens, in such cases?) put off with two oars- 
men to the man’s relief. [ut the steam-boat Surprise was in our rear, and 
steered for him, and took him up by the agency of her boat, just as captain 
Read had reached him, 1 wes right mw my conjecture, Lt appears be had 
intended to go no farther than Alexandria; and the boat not stopping there, 
and he being a gond swimmer, resorted to his skill and slipped ove: board to 
swim ashore. 

Our next object of interest was fort Washington. Here a salute was fred, 
whilst from its hattlements the fas, and others of the neighbourhood, who had 
taken position there, gave by the waving of their handkerchiefs their last fare- 
well to the General, who respoaded wih the waving of his hat, &e. 

It was now about half past four o'clock, when dinner was announced. I 
confess I have seen preparations of this bind in steam-hoats which demanded, | 
and received my admiration. Bat [ had seen vothing to equol this. We had | 
two tables, and shout twenty-two guests, exclusive of the Secretary of the | 
Navy, and Lafayette, and Son, and Secretary. 

Bitore dinner was over, it was announced that we were lying off aa 

' 
| 





Vernon-—which had just been iadicatied by the Marie Band, which accom- 
panied us, in the plaintive and sweet-toned Pic yed's Hymn. At thal moment 
i caught Lafeyette’s eye—it was pensive. His communicative powers ap- 
peared suddenly suspended, and his complesion grew wan! ‘here was) 
evidently in his breast a variety of niingled, and stromly excited emoti om | 

He ate no more. When presently it wes aonounced by the Marshal, thar 
General Lafayetic world not wish to disturb the company, his only obyect in 
rising being to take @ parting look at Mowat Vernon, All arose. Leaning 
upon the Secretary's arm, he proceeded to the deck, Sowe foliowed him, a- 
mong these was myself. L epproached towai de the spot which he occupied, near 
the stern of the boat—I dul so with feelings of ihe deepest interest —1 felt 
joath to intrude upon the sanctity of the scene—and yet, 1 could n it forbrm 
I took my position near bim. I saw what I shall never see seam, and the 
sight affected me to tears. It was Lafayette taking leave, and for ever, of 
she spot which had for bim so many associations of virtue, of patriotism; of 
hopes and fears; of soctsl endearments; of veneration, and love, of his precep- 
tor; his Father, and the father of our country ina word, of all those scenes 
of life when, im its morning, it shone so brightly. The objects which bad called 
up all this, were now belore his eyes, and for the ast tone! He spoke not— 
he moved not—his eyes were fixed upon Mount Vernon—-bis head a little in- 
clined to his right shoulder, and downwards. Thus he stood for fifteen minutes, 
and uatil the shades of evening dimmed the scenery, and shut out the pros- 
pect, and, from Lafayette for ever! When turning suddenly; he retired, | 
without otlering a word, to the cabin, 

This, my dear friend, was a moment of srcredness to me--and to us all. 
There was av awe aud sanciity about it, which could not have been increased 
had we actually witnessed a communion between the hero who repoves al | 
Mcunt Vernon, and his devoted and aomimy Latsyette! Let eynies treat | 
such occurrences as they may choose: still, to me, there w in them so much | 
of sanctiiy—such an exhibition of the religion of the heait, as to give them au} 
interest for which J trust I may never lose the relish. 1 am certain, my dear | 
friend, of having in your feelings a refuge for my own. Lam not mach cor} 
cerned, therefore, as to the value whic! others may attach to them, beng sure } 
that even thts faint description whieh 1 have given of the passing of ount | 
Vernon will have charms for you. | 

Our night passed, during which, nothing of interest occurred, except the 
grounding of the boat for a short time on an oyster bank, the nove of which 
carried suddes alarm into ihe breasts, especially of (hose who occupied the from 
cabin, and brouglt some ten or a dozen of us upon our feet, in # twinkling, - 
But we bounced out—only to bounce in again--for we soon found the boiler 
had not burst. Like king Joha’s men, who, you know, marched up the bill, 
and then marched dows agam. 

The rain continued ali night, and presented us with a morning altogether of 
another sort from that which we had wished to greet. At vbout nine o'clock 
we got a plimpre # the frigate—she looked like two or three poplars—as we 
saw only her masts and rigging, and these confusedly. We neared her ai ten, 
and by eleven were t As and found, anchored off her stern, the steam-hoat 
Constitution fiom Baktinnes e, having four fags, besides a streamer, flying, and 
a white flag in the centre into the bargain, having on its centre, Baltimore. 
The boats of the frigate were busy in conveying the visiters from the ( oustitu- 
tion. One was immediately despatched to us. The yardé of the frigate were 
all ready to be manned, the men to the number, L should judge, of one hun- 
dred and seventy in the tops, ready at the signal to spread owt from thence tc 
the extremities of the yards. This first boat was intended to receive Lafayetie, 
but he bad grown sick and was not ready—when it fell to my lot, among 
others, to step in--when a few yards from the stp, the yards were manned— 
and a most interesting sight it presented! But it rained very hard; and damped 
our ardour. and the pleasures we should otherwise have experienced. In the 
course of an hour General Lafayetie, accompanied by the Secretary of the 
ew arrived, whea a salute of fifieen guns was fired frum thirty-two 
pounders. 

The General and the Secretary were received on board, as were all the 
visiters, by Commodore Morris, in a manner, and with a courtesy, which dis- 
to that gentleman. 

er partaking of refreshments which were liberally provided, the drum 
beat te quarters. Lt was the first batthe-signal I had wanessed op ship-beard. 
Tustant'y the wea were to their quarters; when Commodore Morris invied 
the Secreiary ond others to accompany him through the ship. They were 











| Noth 





i soenery such as is cekiom displayed 





; 


followed by many of as, and we were attended by some of he ufficers, whe 
stol young men.) We panned 


sitters thal mech « all so perfect } 
manibs age | @ was the surest indicate a of the efferen- || 
cy whieh, as is every where admated, dtmeuish the Navy Department ; and | 
an redect, so much credit wpoe that disuimguebed arm of the puioiie de || 
om e. 
A great many reflections arose as 1 weut through —but 1 cannot || 
we’ now (o detail (hem “oy . 
fier this, three tables heing set, invitations passed, mot to us of the Moun | 
Vernon only, but those of the Constitution from Baltimore, aad Surprise bom | 
Georgetown abo.— Those tables were al! most profusely spread—and porter, | 
and wines, and citer, io the greatest abundance, were within every man's 
reach. Toasts were drunk. P 
I left the cabin pean tase ence mere upon the form of (hat men, whom | 
from my iafancy, J had been taught to lowe. 1 gave my bast look, as I then | 
thought, aod impressed the sight upon my mind deeply. But I saw hem again | 
—for om getting under way, we circled the Drandywme, when, on coming 
broadside to, our band paying Lafayette’s march, he appeared at the open 
img in the gangwey, and bowed Uli we had passed ; sod so again on the other 
side of the ship. 1 eyed hi minutely. He wore a cast of countenance which 
nothing but (he occasion could hav produced. Al last, be stepped hack wards / 





| to the deck, aod sunk from our view, aed forever |! i] 


W hen shout ten miles from the Mrandywine, (he clouds began to duperse | | 
from the west, and cceasional gleams from the now retiring san broke the || 
In « moment, there spanved the Heavem, in our rear, « 1] 
most heautitul and perfectly defined bow. Lis bases resting the Virginie | 
and Maryland shores, which are seveo miles apart af that place, exsedly up- t} 
og a hoe with the Hrandywine, she being directly, to our eye, beneath the |) 
centre of the arch! It was a spectacle more lovely than | have language to 1} 
Li was the evening of the last day tbat 4 


makes pretty certain, within sight of our shores. What a Gowh ded the ele- | 
ments make! The Sun himself employed as the great oriist of the scene ' 
The mists, and retiring, and retwed clouds, hie materiak. tie had but to dart 
forth his rays, ead the arch was perfect. Tt was destined tu be the lagi arch | 
under which he was to pass in his beloved America. tow superior to all the 

rest. What « canopy, what a glory !—But | will leave it for poetry to refine | 


(ration. 


But this is not all. The parting day that as Byron tells us, “ does, like the | 


* 1 wish I could describe the evening to you. But how can 1? | 
but a dip of my pea in the rain-bow that preceded, could enable me 
to touch the subject wah any thing like the colow ing which ornamented i. | 
The line of the horizon was defined, and seemed to rest apon the waters; the | 
sky was as pure as if no cloud had ever shadowed i, for an apparent divtanc ® | 
| upwards from the horizon, of filty feet, The clouds above thu again were | 


all was gray.’ 


thin and s¢ steringeenes the sun came, thal mover gider, and ennched | 


them to a degree beyond any powers of mine to describe. That beautiful 
| lake of fifty feet wide, amt a mile long, shy blue, below—s0 cerulean, and so 
l lovely —fiinged with orange, and gokl, and silver. and over ws, and ie ow 
rear, the darker colouring giving back ts contrast, produced, altogether a 
But it was the Anish to the last day; 
and a sweet and parting adieu of our evening clements to Lafayette. 

Night came on, and we retied, afler a pleotiful and well served supper, to 
rest. 1 saw through the port of my birth the first streaking of the morning, 
Che wind from north-west blew strong aud refreshing, Presently the sun rove 
in uousual glory. The wind being fair, according to Com. Morris's tatewtion, 
the Brandywine about this time was under way: aad now, it being 12 o'clock, 
she is hall way to the capes. How many good wishes and prayers for her | 
safety, and tor happiness and long life to Latayetic, and for a happy and | 
agreeable voyage, aiend her, the whole body e/ the American people alon 
an tell. | 

1 wish | could have given you a betier description of thir trip, and of its in- 
cidenis. Much as u Mt | present i to you, with assurances of sincere and res 
pectful, and traly friendly regard. 

P. S.—1 omitiedio mention what ocowred to me to be incidents of a a. 
ture calculated to give mlerest to the departure of Latayetic. His last loot 
print was upon the soil of the metropolis of the republic. He embarked in 
the Moun db ernon. This needs no comment. It was as it should be. But 
it is due to Capt. Walker to say, that his boat and himself are worthy of the | 
public patronage. Pr. 








a 
THE ARAB’S FAREWELL TO BIS GUEST, 


Alla bles. thee, gentle stranger, 
Through the desert’s path of danger; 
Save thee from the lightuing’s glance, 
Frow the robber's prowhag lance, 
From the sandy columo's heap, 
From the fiery stmoon's sweep, 

Alla bless thee! 
Then fare thee well, and with thee bear, 
The Arab’s wish-—the Arab's prayer. 


W hen the stars in heaven are glowing, 

When the gales of night are blowing, 

W hea thou liest by the spring 

W herve thei: shade the date trees Ming, 

Aad thy patient camel sleeps, 

And thy dog his sisbicemich keeps, 
Alla bless nee! 

And round thy couch thy visions bear, 

The Arab’s wish--the Arab’s prayer. 


When the noon-day sun is o'er thee, 
May no false mirage belore thee, 
W ith its water-seeming waste, 

- Lure thy sight, but mock thy taste; 
Vroving, when thou drawest nigh, 
Nougit bul burning sand and ae ; 

Alla bless thee ! 
Wend safely thou beneath his care, 
The Arab’s withthe Arab’s prayer. 


When the mosque ils tower ts rearing--- 
(er thy netive bill appearing ; 
When thy friends around thee press, 
When thine eldest born’s caress, 
Aad thy faithful Leile’s kiss, 
Give thy soul her sweetest bliss, 
Alin bless thee ! 
The Arab then thy joys will share ; 
Fulfiil'd bis wish---fulfll’d his prayer. 
—_—e 
A sailor having groeigued some medicme of a celebrated doctor, demand- 
ed the price?“ Why,” says the doctor, + I cannot think of charging you 
less than seven and sinpence” “ Weil, Uli tell you what.” replies the sailor, 
** take off the odd and I'll give you the even.” * Well,” returned the doctor, 
we won't quarrel about trifles.” The sailor laid down sixpence, and was walk- 
ing off, when the doctor reminded him of his mistake—* No mistake at all, 
sir; six is even, and seven odd, all the world over, so I wish you a good day. 
* Get you gone,” said the doctor, * I’ve made four pence out of you yet. 
— 


. Human society resembles an arch of stone; all would fall to the ground if 
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} need they leawe me naked, 


\aeeoe or take, mysell, a moment of more pleasure to attempt its beter thus 1 


a 


7 


ON HEARING 4 LADY sine “sweet Hon” 


"The a pity joy die ere we truly can ” 
The fragreece that @oete reund bife's howediest boas 

Like the eweace we gether from ree we wreatt« 
Eve we tind of! thelr sweets, we mast wooed all ihe dower: 

Vet the yy will hoger for mony a year, 
Though the Gowers that shed & all wither 'd bec mane 
Ami (by heart-Dreat reins as they stole on my ony 

Shall ewer recur as Tt of “Swert tiome” . 


Ob sound i once more, for enjpowmeent will wabe 
But a short stay with bosoms most buoyant aad free, 
And too soon shall my heart lice a dreamer awake 
Aad almost forget the hus borrowed from thee. 
Voce m oe, lewely warhier! The magic & o'er — 
Though the clouds speates applause, sad my lips are quite duu 
Yet the wiht Mush of feeling plive round me once more, 
And my soul is repeating, * There's no place like Home 


Gay forms @% arownd me, as lovely and bright, 
As many an angel had left her hich ephe: &, 
Forsaking her own beamy heavee o tight, 
To move the Voening. apirt of lowhoess hers ; 
Vet dearest to ae was th: angel Uhat erg, 
Aad my soul, as if led by enchantment would ream 
Aw i thought, ae the wild and caf me body rong , 
That a heaven on earth se had fownd in her “ Home 


——— 
A coffer, without « lock, shows that 4 conta vo (reasure, as a mouth 
Woys open denies ar empty bream, 
—_——— 


“ Were you ever at Cork, Mr. Foote?” ssid an Trichman 


iohim. “NN 
—_—————— 

When 1 see the withered leaves drop from the Wees in the beginning 
Autumn, just such, (hioke 1, & the trieadship of the world. While the nap 
mamicnance lasis, my (reads swarm in abuadance; but wm the Winter of rm: 
Me is « happy man thet beth « true fread in | 
need, bul he is more truly happy that hath oo weed of bie fiend, 

_—_———_—— 
The true motives of our actions, like the real pipes of on organ, are uewal 


Dolphin,” pot on ds most brillant colours, before thai period arrived “ where | | COM* sled, but the gikted and hollow preteat are pompousty placed in th 


fom (or show. 
—_—— 
If it be true, on Watts’ plan, 
That * aimned’s the @andaid of the ma 
Though, Dufo, you are six feet three, 
Why what  pamy you mast be! 
—_-__—~ 
Low diferenily do objects appear to those who survey them with prof 
tional eyes, Vernet, famous pater, was se attached t bis prehenion 
that he used to make voyages in bad weather on purpose to see the sky any 
ecean Mm picturesque perturbation, One day the storm was so violent the 
the ship's crew was i great consternation. Vernet desired a sath to bind 
him to the mast. When every one was erying and praying, Vernet with b> 
| eves upon the lightomg, aad vow upon the mountain waves, comtinued 
oe ‘ How grand-—how sublime /” 


—_———— 
I fownd, said Mark, my oympbh alone, 
i kurt an’ pour'd ao cat nest prayer, 
“ Condemn me aot throwch life to Kroan 
Conmigo we net to fell despair ” 
1 sigh'd—she wept— 1 bine'd her tears, 
Aud, bless ine! how she boa'd my Cate! 


Te 
A wag, upon seeing the name of © vir Ledger, conductor of the Albi 
Library,” im the list of deaths, observed, © Ab! poor fellow, hw day-book's 
closed, and he's posted, 1 suppose, to bie long account.” ° ly ieee 
papeciatte, said another, “ seeing he was engaged in book ‘ceping all bi 
———_ — 
Edwards relates in the history of the West Indies, that a ne ao who had 
been sent a @ courier ua eonsidershle distance, threw hiavell Wh &* 800) 
las he had delwered his packet, aud tumediately fell into » profound sheep 





|| When the answer which he was to take back, was ready, « domestic shook 


| hima and said, * Massa says you must vot sleep, you must get up.” Hale . 
|head, the wegro uruttered, “ Sleep hab no obs pa ochgned we be 
neously into a pap. 


———S 

Frede: ick the Great, while reviewing his guard, happened at atime to take 
out his snufl-box, and was tapping on the lid, when one of his grenadiers step 
ped out of the ranks aod said, * Please your Majesty, give me a pinch of you: 
sault?” The King asked what he meant by such freedom, and he replied, 
“ Io my country, sir, when any one taps on the box, it is a sign that every 
hody round is welcome to a pmeh, and 1b thought your Majesty meant a: 
mech.” The King lughed at the odd result of this ould custom, and preseu: 
ed the box, a gold one enriched with jewels, to the soldier, bidding biu keep 


it for his sake. 
ee 


The Duke of Montague made two codnsls to bis will, one in favour of his 
servants, and the other in favour of his dogs, cats, and other animals. As be 
was making the codicils, one of the cats jumped upoo bis knee. “ What,’ 
said he, “ have you a mind to be a witness too? You can’t, for you are 4 pa 
ty concerned.” 

————— 

Some years ago a noted warrior of the Pctiowatiomie tribe presented him 
self to the Ladian agent at Chicago, as one of the chief men of bi village, 
observing, with the customary simplicity of the Lodions, that he was a very 
or. man, and « good friend to the Americans, sud concluding with a reques! 
1 a dram of whiskey. The agent replied, that u was aot his practice to give 
whukey to good men—that good mea never asked for whiskey, and never 
drank « when voluntarily offered. That it was bad Indians ouly who demand 
“ japon “ Then,” replied the Ladian quickly, ia broken Eaglish, “ me 

—n rasca 


——————— 
Certain members of the Protestant Coussiory of Paris, lately had an au. 
dience with the King. He mauifested « tolerant spirit, and prousised that 
the sights guaranteed by the charter abowld be kept inviolate. After which 
he observed, it was his duty to tell them, that they could not be saved 
A very comfortable assurance the, and there isa King's word for «| 


_——— 
Old men are foud of giving good advice, m order to console themselves fo 
being no longer able to give bad examples 


—_—_—_— 
It is with true love, as with the appearance of ghosts, every body talks oi 
them, but few have ever seen them. 
—— 


Gen. Lafayette, in reply to the mayor of St. L spoke of the Anmei 


can Union ia the following language: “ 4 Union, Sir, s0 essential, not only 
tu the fate of each member of the confederacy, but alse to the general fate o! 
manksind, that the least breach of it would be hailed with barbarian joy by 


universal war-whoup of European arstocracey and 
—_—_—_————— 


Beauties, whether male or female, ere generally the most untractable be. 
ings im the world. The handsome Dcoaus 5 qutomen oad Ge 
such great allow: 








one piece did nol support another. 


womaa has something tag es U ae expect 
Gases thet thove bo onbtring char them. 






















































































THE ESSAYIST. 








“ rweet smoke of Khetoric.”—Shakepear 


For the Mirror 
BSSAY OM POETRY. \] 
TO THE GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE. | 
“1 want—fifty dollars "—Plutarch 


\ 

‘Mos? potent, grave, and reverend seniors,” this! 
omes from a poor poet, whose heart and whose purse | 
are equally light—who is in full chase of the golden || 
apple which it is your duty to bestow, and whose ima-|| 
sination has received an impetuous impulse from the 
lesire of fame and a new pair of—small-clothes. When) 
{ perused the generous offer of Mr. Morris, | pictured || 
to myself an angel of light, sent upon earth to patron. || 
ise and protect my unfortunate and miserably ludri-|| 
crous race ; to give them a helping hand over the rug- 
sed humps and bumps of life—with one magic * open 


] 
| 





seaeme” to unclose the door to Immortality’s temple! 
and Nile’s tavern, and to induce Scofield and Phelps|| 
to measure a superfine suit for my body, and Posterity | 
to erect an everlasting monument to my soul.—Fame, | 
hand in hand with Fortune, made my imagination a 
call, and offered a piece of advice, which my imagi- 
nation was too polite to disregard, and [sat down in- 
stanter in poetic phrensy, the substance of whose rav- 
ings is written below. 
who will conduct you through the mazy labyrinths of 
the ‘aw, and doctors who will accompany you un- 
harmed through the fanciful freaks of madness, and 
Litthe boys and 
vllegians, shall stupify you with historical disquisitions 
Achilles, and Fidus 
Achates, while you will distinguish the neat traces of 
the soft lover's pen, from the bright eyes that sparkle, 
the bashful cheeks that blush, and the fresh, sweet, 


the appalling varieties of disease. 


on Agamemnon, invincible 





merry lips that dimple and smile through every page.||storm and thunders it in a roaring cataract upon the 
{, sirs, am a poet. There was a rainbow over the || astonished world. Were it not for these wholesome 
heavens at the time of my birth, which told of many-|| qualities of the Castalian stream, I pity the poor 


coloured fancies, and frequent tears. My father was a 
poet inasmuch as he was thin as a weazel, and spent the 
last months of his life in jail. My mother was deserted 
by her friends for poetically running away with the 
man she loved, and their pet-son, your humble ser- 
vant, has been tumbled over and over by the gilded | 
billows of poetical existence, smiling with his lips; 
while he was weeping with his eyes, and always array-| 
ed in garments of antiquity, whose peculiarly poetical 
characteristics are not to be mistaken. 1 shall best,) 
therefore, expatiate on the element im which I exist,| 
and will give you what must fall under the denomina-| 
tion of a beautiful essay on poetry, at least, before it) 
can possibly take the prize. 
The influence of poetry has been great over mor-. 
tal affairs, and wrought wonders on the inhabitants of | 
the world. lis the regulator of many mens’ actions, | 
and the inspirer of their hopes. ‘The magic that gives) 
pleasure its ecstacy, and imparts acuteness to pain; 
that elevates its possessor above the vulgarities of| 
common society, but also, alas! above its sober en- 
joyments. The soul languishes afler something more} 
than it can accomplish, and pants for delight it can 
never acquire; yet its great advantage is that while we 


pursue more than we can overtake, we discover what||the saddle, and mean to pursue the rest of my journey 
the unambitious were too timid to follow, and even in'|on foot, i. e. give you a plain copy of two letters, I 
imagining elysian joys beyond mortal possession, ex-| 


perience agreeable sensations, which are strange to 
the bosom of the prudent, the calculating, and cold- 
hearted. ‘The one eats, drinks, and is merry—retives 
ta his couch, and is contented, rises in the morning, 
and is refreshed. 
his daily occupation, sensible only to the depression of 
his interests, or the benefits of his speculation—griev- 
ing for the failure of his companions only inasmuch as 





‘though he be overborn with a load of misfortune, though 
friends betray and enemies oppress him; it preserves 


You will have lawyers, sirs,||or the motion of the great waters, the gigantic eleva- 


He creeps through the routine of||some enraptured traveller, when suddenly introduced 
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his own house is concerned; and watching the rise) 
and fall of bank-stock, with pleasure or pain accord- 
ing to the chance whether he has bought largely or)| 
sold out in time, and the shallow stream of his ex- 
istence glides contemptibly on; sometimes, perhaps, a| 
little enlivened by an opposing pebble, or spreading 
its almost stagnant bosom to the sun, till it loses itself 
among the hundred thousand broader rivers, which )| 
ornament the world, and no one inquires into the cir-| 
cumstance of its origin, the paltry adventure of its 
passage, or the consequence of its loss. The breeze 
whispers passionless music through the few flowers or 
blades of grass which chance rears over the grave 
of the mere demolisher of beef, or the shaver of notes, 
and the great forest of humanity never misses the pet-|| 
ty shrub which added no dignity to its numbers, which 
flung no refreshing shade over its foot-paths, and 
breathed no fragrance through its groves. 

Poetry endues its companion with different qualities, 
and guides him a far different flight. It gives freedom 





| 
| 


} 
| 


| 


light since Peter and myself left you standing wistful - 
ly on your little contemptible unromantic dock, and 
you may imagine to what a pitch, pleasure must have 
borne me, when even the absence of my dearest friends 
cast no shadow deep enough to dim the brightness of 
my enjoyments. Peter does not seem so very much 
enchanted, as I could wish; but you know he can’t bear 
music, likes mathematics, and chews tobacco. We 
started, as you know, in the safety barge, Lady Clin- 
ton, (named after the lady of our distinguished gover- 
nor,) towed by the steam-boat Commerce, in which 
are all the dangerous engines, &e. Some beautiful 
girls were on board, and passed and repassed me like 
visions in a dream, and several golden-headed frolic- 
some little children were shaping their merry gambols 
about the deck, giving a new variety to the happy 
scene. As we ascended this most noble and majestic 


river, and saw the mighty city with its far stretching 


|piers and bristling spires; with its cupolas, its glitter- 
ing windows, and gloomy,cloud of dusty sinoke, melt- 


to his fancy, and impulse to his ambition. It sheds a|\ing away in the dimness of distance, and lessening 


light over his path, though his bare feet press the 
thorns along the devious windings of the world, and 


to him a thousand little resorts for happiness when his 
weary spirit is at rest. The tinge sleeping on the cloud, 


tion of the blue misty mountain, or the glancing of 
ithe light and shade upon the flowery plain, all supply 
his airy imagination with the food on which it thrives. 
If (as in a late instance,) sorrow infuses a little enmity 
to the public, for the relief of that brooding misan- 
ithropy, which would otherwise corrode the heart, 
degrade the high and generous feelings of humanity, 
and cause the soul to stagnate like a poisoned pool, 





it affords a tremendous vehicle which bears off the 


wretches who drink of its waters. Certainly superior 
to the common hounds that chase down defenceless 
|beauty and innocence, for a paltry reward of dollars 
‘and cents, they now and then only receive the admira- 
‘tion of a particular friend, while they are overwhelmed 
|with the ridicule of the witty, and harangued out of 
countenance by the long-winded morality of the wise. 


“ Pity the tuveful muses helpless train 

Weak, timid landsmen on life’s stormy main! 

The world were blest, did bliss on them depend ; 
Ab! that the friendly e’cr should want a triend! 
The little fate bestows they share as soon ; 

Unlike sage, proverbed, wisdom’s hard wrung boon 
Let prudence number e’er each sturdy son, 

Who life and wisdom at one race begun; 

Who feel by reason, and who give by rule, 
(Lastinect, a brute, and sen‘iment a fool |) 

Who make poor will do wait upon I should 

We own, they’re prudent, but who owns they’re good ? 
Ve wise ones hence—ye hurt the social eye!” 


Fall back to the rear ranks of the candidates for 
‘this envied prize, and allow the train of bashful meri- 
| torious beings, (myself among the rest,) to advance 
gracefully to the foot of this awful tribunal, when some 
kind hand shall crown the successful with the wreath 
of triumph. 

Here my Pegasus, like Balaam’s ass, came to a full 
stop. Do what I would, the stubborn beast would not 
budge a single inch; so f made a necessary leap from 





yesierday received, ihe first from Julio—the other bear- 
ing the rough heavy business signature of my dear 
friend Peter. 

My peanest Bon—My pen almost hesitates in en- 
tering on the description of this delightful jaunt, as 


into a delicious garden, scarcely knows of which among 
the endless variety of fruits and flowers he shall first 





into a dark brown mass, I leaned over the vessel's 
side in deep contemplation, admiring that at a single 
glance my eye could comprehend an object which con- 
tained thousands of my fellow creatures, busy about 
| their individual interests, and all possessing the same 
thoughts and fancies as myself. 1 could scarcely con- 
‘tain my spirits in the inspiration consequent on the 
;mountains, the music, the waters, and the beautiful 
‘women, and the softly silken voices of the children, as 
‘they pursued their sports, completed the melody of the 
‘surrounding sounds. We arrived at Newburgh at 
|twelve o'clock in the night, and Peter and myself oc- 
‘cupied a chamber which was illumined by the moon- 
light, so that I sunk into a gentle slumber with a thou- 
isand dreaming fancies, which floated through the he- 
| misphere of my imagination like golden clouds in the 
Iskv. In the morning T awoke refreshed, just as the 
sun was peeping his broad good-natured countenance 
above the horizon, and having with some difficulty 
stopped Peter's snoring, and bid him live to the plea- 
sures of the morning, Lt prevailed upon him to take 
a ramble through the fields tripping it merrily over the 
morning-dew, with a feeling of independence, only 
known among lofty mountains and broad rivers. Even 
now, as I remember that delightful perambulation, 
cottages, fairy-fields, and waving woods; mountains 
dimly blue, and beautiful, with clouds reposing on 
their azure breasts, pass in quick succession before 
fancy’s eye, and form a picture so grateful to the sen- 
sitive mind, that my pen knows no traces of sufficient 
magic, to give you an idea of half the pleasure we en- 
joyed. Write me soon. What new books have been 
published ? Any more balloons ascended? How come 
on Biyant, Halleck and Woodworth? I expect answers 
by the next mail, and wait with impatience. Junio. 

[Estgemep F'rignp—lI have been in a peck of trou- 
ble since I left you, and cannot but envy you the com- 
fort you are enjoying in the good city of Gotham. We 
started from you, as you will remember in a great 
crowd, half bored to death by a parcel of little three 
yea: old brats, who squalled and romped about the 
deck, so as to disturb me much in the calculation of 
some accounts, which I had left unsettled behind me. 
They've got a pack of scoundrels on board who dis- 
tort their grim countenances with a set of instruments 
from which | cannot conceive how any one can derive 
pleasure. I was a little pleased to be sure with their 
playing Yankee Boodle, and Giles Scroggins’ Ghost, 
but enough of a good thing, as the old woman remark- 
ed, when her pot of milk boiled over. When we left 
the city, and the two clumsy boats were trying to get 
up the river against wind and tide, I was almost sor- 














partake. My dear fellow, time has flown on wings of 





ry to leave the good old street, (Wall-street,) of gold 
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und silver, and | found nothing in my journey half so 
amusing as the circumstances of my business at 
{ would rather shave one note, at good inter- 
est, leaving the money im secure hands, and thus feel- 
ing a certainty that | was increasing my fortune with- 
out danger or labour, than to be idly gazing on all 
the mountains and brawling cataracts in the world. 
We got to Newburgh at about twelve o'clock. They 
put us in a dirty little room about six feet square, 


home. 


where the one who slept in front was mm great danger 
of tumbling out of the window. I could not sleep for 
a long time, as there was not even a curtam to keep 
out the light. The next morning | was just enjoying} 
1 comfortable snore when Julio awakened me for a} 
walk. Once roused | was willing to go, though I rose 
with great reluctance. We trudged up a steep horri- 


ble hill, every now and then knocking our hats against | 





branches of trees, which overhung the road, and half 
tired to death J could seareely lift my feet above the| 
long grass, which yet was covered with a heavy dew. | 
| spoiled my boots, wet my stockings and pantaloons | 
up to the knee, and just as [ began to perspire with} 
the arduous toil, was asked by friend Julio, if I did 
not think it delightful to be thus tripping it over the 
morning dew. Lam disgusted here with their method | 
of cooking potatoes—they don’t steam them at all. 
What news in the market? I heard 
M. M. had failed—hope not, as | have cash in his 


Write me soon. 
hands. Ishall be at home soon, as | am completely 
tired of climbing mountains, and brushing off the 
Perer. 


morning-dew. Yours, 











THE CABINET. 





tlope bumbly then, with trembling pinions soar, 
W ait the great teacher Death, and God adore. 





For the Mirror. 
SECANDER AND THE STRANGER, 
OR THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 


Ow the side of a lofty mountain in one of those hap- 
py regions where the variations of the seasons are 
scarcely felt, where the scorching heat of summer, or 
ithe nipping blasts of winter are alike unknown, stood 
ihe humble habitation of the venerable Secander. He 
had there passed a long and happy life, active in the 
exercise of the virtues, respected and esteemed by all 
who knew him. His virtuous life and wise counsel 
had rendered him famous among the peaceful and in- 
nocent people with whom he had passed his days ;—he 
was consulted by them as their oracle ; in all their little 
troubles he was their resource, and seldom did he fail 
to restore peace to their hearts. 

One evening, as the sun was sinking in the west, il- 
luminating the horizon with more than usual bril- 
liancy, Becandet was standing at the door of his 
dwelling, absorbed in admiration of the glorious view 
before him, when he perceived a man ascend the hill 
just below him, and throw himself listlessly on the ver- 
dant turf, utterly regardless of all around him. His 
countenance was manly and handsome, though trou- 
bled and care-worn. Secander after observing him 
attentively for a few moments, perceived he appeared 
unhappy, and addressed him thus: “ Why comest 
thou, my son, like a cloud in this fair view, for thou 
alone art not at peace here. What care thus distorts 
thy brow which this scene cannot make thee forget? 
Thy fate must be a hard one—thou art indeed the child 
of sorrow, if the fair fave of nature which smiles around 
thee cannot attract thy attention. Yon glorious sky, 
where every brilliant colour is blended with the ut- 
most harmony, those soft and fleecy clouds, this luxu- 
riant plain beneath, where nature has been so profuse 
of her charms, that noble river, winding through yon 
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neficent power has ordered to contribute to the bappt- 
ness of mankind, yonder city seen in the distance, 
which shows us we are still in the vicinity of our fel- 
low beings, are not these enough for awhile at least, 
to banish the recollection of sorrows, however acute, 
or cannot this balmy air, loaded with perfumes—the 
melody of these birds—the hum of these insects—can- 
not these blunt the sharp arrows of affliction? Does 
not the holy calm which prevails around pervade thy 
heart? The last murmurs of the dying breeze among 
the branches before it leaves them in silence, do they 
not still the troubled waves of thy breast—lay the 
stormy passions of thy soul’? deep must be thy afflic- 
tion, or callous thy nature not to be touched by such 
a scene.”’—* Father,” replied the stranger, “there 
was a time when nature could speak peace to this 
heart in its greatest affliction—but | have outlived her 
power. have exhausted her charms—I have seen 
her in all moods and shapes.—F rom the frozen regions 
of the north to the burning climes of the equator, | have 
beheld her.—1 have climbed the most rugged moun- 
tains, where, as it were, in sport and way wardness, she 
has udulged her fantastic huimours.—1 have contem- 
plated her in those happy regions where (he tempera- 
ture of the cline and the fertility of the soil combine 
to reheve man of his labours—where the earth spon- 
taneously produces all he desires, and apparently no- 
thing a left tor him but to enjoy at his ease her pro- 
digal tavours, and | have also seen her where like a 
niggard, she scarcely returns enough to the continual 
tou of the hardy natives to support existence.—1 have 
seen all this, but it can dehght me no more—the mind 
requires variety, and to me these oft-seen objects are 
pleasures no longer. * There is nothing new under the 
sun.’ Yes, you do mdeed behold betore you a child 
of sorrow, lor you see one in whom hope has no longer 
a resting-place, and to whom nothing now can give 
joy. ‘Lo me there is no rehel for the dreary void of 
feelings unemployed, and there is no greater misery 
than the passionless calm of the soul which nothing 
can move. 
But be not troubled, father, for me; you like the 
rest Of mankind would call me the favourite of for- 
tune—you feel aot as i do, that to be one of the in 
significant race of man is misery enough.” —* tlave 
the beauties of nature satiated thee so soon !"’ said the 
sage: * Look at me, my son, behold these white locks— 
I have lived much longer than thou hast, and still | 
enjoy life.—I find much that is beautiful to delight 
me—imuch that is good to please me.—-Art thou so 
inuch sooner disgusted with the world ?—Thou, in 
whom the flush of youth has searcely yet subsided, 
and time has not yet set his mark on thy brow.— 
Even if nature has no longer charms for thee, canst 
thou not find other pursuits to occupy thee! look 
around on thy fellow mortals, see how many sources 
of happiness they tind.—Others can spend their lives 
in the pursuit of trifles—some devote their talents to 
the acquisition of wealth—others try to satisfy the 
thirst of their souls with pleasures Circean draught, 
and there are some who pursue the path of knowledge 
with so slow a pace that death overtakes them before 
they discover how fruitless are their efforts to arrive 
at the fountain head; but | am not formed like one of 
these. —Oh, why was I not! Oh, why was I endowed 
with talents that are useless! feelings whose ardour 
serve only to prey on my existence, or deadened with- 
in me are the precursors of the annihilation of my 
body. 
** Father, if you have patience to listen to a tedious 
tale, I will relate to you the history of my sufferings. 
When I first entered life, first left the thoughtless state 
of childhood, I was the happiest of mortals; life seem- 
ed to present a boundless variety of pleasures to me, 
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ward eagerly to a life made happy by curiosity only 
excited to be gratified; doubts solved as soon as form: 
ed, and my nature raised and exalted by the vast funds 
of knowledge I intended to acquire. 
ardour the paths of science. I saw a thousand appa 
rently inexhaustible streams flowing to appease the 
thirst of my soul.——I eagerly tasted Of all that of 
fered one after another. I saw the wonderful improve 
jmronts and discoveries of man with amazement, and | 
longed to enter on a career, the most noble and exalt 
ed. To enlighten my fellow beings—to dispel the 
mists of ignorance and superstition—to display the 
fair face of truth no longer veiled by prejudice, or dis- 
torted by the illusions of imagination—but | have met 
disappointments only. 1 soon saw the limited space 
to which man’s abilities confined hin. 


I entered with 





I saw myste 

ries in nature I could not penotrate—causes whose ef- 
fects I could not explain—laws | could not detect. I 
perceived there was now no longer any guide to truth. 
The many theories man has endeavoured to supply 
her place, bewildered my senses; in vain I groped about 
involved in the gloom of uncertainty and doubt; hope 
who had until now smilingly beckoned me onward, 
and assisted me to clear the difficulties of my path, 
now deserted me. In vain I grasped at the differant 
theories which have distracted the attention of man 

kind, they only served te make the path more intri 

cate—in vain | implored the aid of imagination, she 
could not satisfy me.—I1 still found myself tormented 
with an insatiable curiosity to dive in the mysteries of 
nature, and know the origin of all things-—but there is 
an eternal barrier opposed to my progress—it is as il 
amighty power has said, ‘thus far shalt thou go, and 
no farther,’ ’—** Hast thou,” said the venerable sage, 
amazed at the singular discourse, and impatient ges- 
tures of the stranger, “ hast thou already drained the 
fountains of knowledge, that are opened to man? any 
one of them alone has occupied the long life of the 
wisest sages.”’——"' The wisest sages and the greatest 
philosophers, what have they done?” interrupted the 
stranger; ‘they have spent a long life frittered away 
in trifles—to settle these, and to expound some of their 
own vain theories, have occupied their time. A few 
discoveries in the by-paths of knowledge have caused 
some of them to be gazed at with wonder by the ig 
norant. What has he done, who has passed a life in- 
vestigating the formation of the globe? he may find 
out a few of the simple rules of nature; but when he 
jarrives at the foundation of all, what guide has he to 
tuth—-what remains to him but his own vain imagin- 
ings and conjectures? Many of these wise men have 
felt the disappointment which gnaws at my heart. 
Behold the labours of the chymist, we are amazed at 
the wonders they have done; their discoveries have 
conferred immortality on their names—but how poor, 
‘how trivial, do their works appear to themselves, com- 
| pared to the object to which they aspired—whilst they 
aimed at the transmutation of metals, and the control 
of the elements, no inferior discoveries could satisfy 
them. I have gazed at the stars, and whilst my eyes 
ached at the intenseness of my gaze, my senses have 
‘also ached at the wonderful ideas which the scene 
suggested—until disappointed and hopeless, I have 
turned sickened from the view, to find that as much 
as could be known is nothing compared to what is 
eoncealed from us. All the knowledge we can ac- 
quire is vain—all pleasure unsatisfactory—this world 
has nothing more to occupy me. 1 now feel the utter 
annihilation of hope, the death of all excitement.” 

‘* My son,”’ said Secander, ‘thy misery is as singu- 
lar as itis great; but think not there is no hope for 
thee. Canst thou indeed say there is nothing more to 
employ thee when the schooling of thy passions and 
the cultivation of thy virtues still remain to be done! 











Alistant country, one of the many subjects which a be- 


my thirst for knowledge was great, and I looked for- 





look to thyself and thou wilt perceive the source of tby 
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Thou aspirest to be more than mortal, | 
like a second Promotheus thou wouldst snatch the di- | slitary sechusion. 
vine spark, and thou hast bis punishment too in thy || 


unpatient desires, which like 


Unbappiness. 


vultures prey upon thy || be aie 
heart. When the wonders of the universe have con- 
fused thy senses, or doubts distracted thee, hast thou | counteract the vanity inspired by universal admira- 
never looked from this world to another state of exis- tion, such would almost always be the history of those 
possessing extraordinary personal perfections. We 
larged, thou wilt become capable of understanding love the fragance of the rose after its beauties are 
things which now only amaze and bewilder thee-— || withered, because it reminds us of its glowing prime ; 


tence? where with a mind exalted, and faculties en 


‘even so the holy constancy of woman appeals to the 
} 

best sensibilities in the heart of man, and makes him 
prehension—where more than this world affords of | willingly cherish and support the being, who, when 


does not Hope point to another world, where the won. 
ders of this will become clear to thy now limited com 
knowledge will be offered to thee; where the stream |/she preferred him to all his rivals, made no reserva- 


is inexhaustible for it flows from a divine source Dame || th ym in her love; and never since, for a moment, per) 


Canst thou say there is nothing more to be done, || mitted her imagination to form a scene of happiness 
when to purify the earthly dross from thy nature, to || from which hes image was excluded. 

“There is nothing in nature to which to liken the 
The brilliant star, 
The words of the good man fell on the soul of the |) that comes forth in its lone loveliness to greet us, 


fit thee for a heavenly sphere, still remains to be ac- | 


complished 1” ‘eonstancy of a beautiful woman. 

stranger, like a genial shower on a parched soil; the ||changes its station; the fair flower that expands its! 
| 

flowers of hope once more sprung up in his heart; be! beauties, and gives forth all its sweets to the sunny 


listened with attention; new views, more glorious than || das . folds up its blossoms at the approach of night; the 


any he had ever beheld, opened to his dazzled sight— gay bird that charmed us with her summer song, flies 
for the hopes of immortality dawned in his soul, How || at the approach of winter; but the affection of woman, 
unsatisfactory would be the pleasures and pursuits of || when once truly and generously bestowed on a worthy 
this world, were our view bounded by the termination |Object, knows nor change, nor dark ness, nor winter. | 
of our lives bere. The aspiring nature of man, ever | It is an ever-blooming flower, and the only one) 
aiming at the attainment of something more, which, transplanted from Eden, which endures unimpaired | 


renders the present good valueless, would be a source the chilling and corroding elimate of our se Htish world. 


of great unhappiness to him, did not Hope point to a|| The first time Isaw Julia, she was seated on a) 
brighter sphere, and fill our minds with that noble || green declivity overlooking the wice sea on which her | 


| 
elevation, which produces all we see of good and ex-|/¢ ye was resting, while her mind seemed absorbed in| 














cellent. Lucis. | des »p thought. A gigantic elm threw its broad arms 
teed lover her head, and a wild rose-bush was in bloom at! 

rn . ’ 7h , lher feet. On that spot she parted with her lover. It 

Pie R ee SI [ ORY. — = |was there she met him for the last time—there, while| 

as eres SS aseatt Menk eaalon Gila Gil teks — his cheek was pressed to hers, he whispered his last 
# Be just in all you say and all you de.” || injune tion—* Julia, be constant !""—** Julia, be oma 
eeEeeeooa=>=:) —_ jstant!’’ Every thing a devoted lover can wish the | 
verte ager lw voman of his choice to be is comprised in that short! 





WOMAN'S CONSTANCY. 


exhortation. ‘The avarice of relations had separated 
Jouia Stuart was the daughter of a 


rich mantiithem. They alleged his youth, but his poverty was| 
but if the gifts and graces of nature are of value, if||the real reason that induced them to insist on his tak-| 
virtue, genius, modesty, and beauty, entitle their pos-i\ing a voyage to sea, and endeavouring to push his 
sessor to the esteem and favour of the world, then | fortune abroad, before they consented to his union 
young Julia, in a suit of russet, would still have merit-|| with Julia. 


forget him; that the gay crowds, who weve eagerly! 


They hoped, when separated, she would 
ed the notice, and enjoyed the approbation of the | 
good and the discesning. Yet as incrustations pre | contending for her favour, would divert her thoughts; | 
vent the worth and brilliancy of the gem from being ‘the y flattered themselves she would, in time, consent 
fully discovered, so poverty conceals many a perfec | ‘to accept some wealthier, and therefore in their esti- 
But they knew not the heart! 
Her faith had been solemnly given, and no) 
persuasions, nor arguments, nor threats could induce 
jber to break it. Neither was it her faith alone that! 

fixe 1 ber resolution—it was nature. 
attends on a young and lovely woman; which, nll sannot change her love. 


tion beneath its homely covering ; but beauty, when |) mation, worthier suiter. 


1} 
lot Julia. 
is an object that attracts universal admiration. There wi 


set off by wealth, like the diamond enchased in gold, 
p 
is a homage, which even the wisest of men pay 
personal charms, a flattering of the eye vibe ever) {A true woman) 
She is slow in yielding her | 
spite of the best regulate! principles and affections, || affections—she * would be wooed, and not unsought} 
will often raise in her mind an extravagant, though,||/be won;"’ but when intimate acquaintance, by dis-| 
indefinite idea of the proud fortune and perfect felic || | playing the merits of her lover, has confirmed her es-| 
ty to which she may aspire. She sees around her a! ite em; when she feels assured his passion is sincere, 
train of willing slaves, whose felicity consists in being ‘jand intentions honourable, then she yields her heart, 
permitted to worship her, and whose professions of |)in sweet confi‘ence to his truth; ber understanding 
adoration are eternal. She is seated in a bower of|/relies on his judgment ; she feels a trusting, nay almost 
pleasure, where the sweet incense of flattery is per- || sacred dependence on him, and for ber, the whole earth 
fuming the air, and the sofi voice of love wooing ||holds not his equal. 
her to be blest: and she has but to extend her hand, \ There is much grandeur in the moral character of 
and, at her option, cull the fairest plant of happiness, || man. He executes his lofty purposes with the most 
No wonder she should be fastidious! no wonder she |;undaunted perseverance—he endures incredible hard- 
should pause late, and examine long before making a\| ships, and surmounts appalling difficulties—he braves 
final selection from such a variety. But a few short||death in a thousand forms—he even meets him with 
years roll away and the scene is altered. Lovers have |** proud hurrahs,” and in the pursuit of glory, or at 
fled, and flatterers forgotten ; and, awakening as from | the bidding of duty, yields up his ardent spirit without 
a delirium, she sees herself in a bleak world, with no||a murmur. 


protection from the storms, and no prospect before ber|| This woman cannot do. She was formed to inba- 


uch is the joyless fate of many a once celebrated ||lents unfolded, 
and were there not implanted in the bosom of ||there she shines in unclouded lustre; and that dear 

, . ° . 
‘every truly delicate female, a principle of constancy, to | place receives all its purest attractions, its holiest re 


‘but of passing an useless and unhogoured old age in | bit the quiet places of earth—* Home, sweet home,” 


\ts the sphere where her virtues are expanded, her ta- 
and her character perfected. It is 


i collections, from the constancy of her who sits within 


\its walls; and who, whether her husband enters a 


victor or an exile, in prosperity or adversity, still 
faithfully and fondly weleomes him. And even should 
‘he be fated to return no more, his virtues still live in 
|her remembrance, and while she weeps for a loss the 
world cannot repair, her faith is his best monument. 
| Julia often meditated the return of her lover. She 
did pot, at first, allow a doubt of his safety or suc- 
}cess to disturb her. Possessing one of those cheerful 
‘minds which can derive its chief amusement from the 
‘bright things of creation, she loved to ramble far into 
‘the green wood, to climb the high mountain, and 
then, while listening to the varied sounds of joy 
around her, she would picture to herself the situation 
of her absent friend; and, influenced by the emotions 
‘of her own happy heart, she always drew it with a 
This propensity to view every object 
on the bright side is an inestimable blessing, and one 


| 
| 
| 


| flattering pencil. 


iwhich heaven seems to bestow only on a favoured few : 
for the greater part of the world are either querulous 

ly engaged in numbering their own grievances, o1 
|mischievously employed in contriving to augment 
those of others; yet the mines of Mexico are less t 

| be coveted than the talent of creating happiness; anc 

lay young lady on whom nature or education (she ts 
|| usually ‘indebted to both) has bestowed such a dowry, 

jm: ay well command the admiration, and excite the 
‘love of all who approach her—and blest will be his 
\life who shall win her. 

| As time passed on, however, it brought moments 
|| when even Julia felt a secret dread of some impend- 
jing misfortune. The uabidden tear would tremble ia 
Yet she ex 


jerted her reason to banish those gloomy presages. 


ther eve, and a chill oppress her heart. 


| She knew such phantasms of the brain usually pro 
jceeded from weakness; and that of all the mind’s in- 


t . . . 
jgenious devices for self{-torture, 


that of anticipating 

She still huped for 
happy days: but the designs of Providence are in- 
scrutable. The most amiable are not always the most 
The fair lily will droop and die, while 
the noxious weed springs green and 


] 
fevils was the most to be avoided. 


fortunate, 
vigorous beside 
it. Yet still the good can look upward in the hou 
of calamity, and although their star is declining here, 
they behold a horizon where it may yet glow with the 
pure splendour of perfect enjoyment. 

Such were the feelings of Julia, as she seated her- 
self beneath the shade of that tree where she had so 
/often met the friend she was destined to meet no 
more. The sky was clear as crystal, and the smooth 
sea spread before her, calm as sleeping infancy. All 
around was quietness; but there were agonizing 
thoughts in her bosom, and her fancy was haunted 
both by tender and terrible recollections. 

Yet when the first burst of her grief was over, she 
found a melancholy pleasure in dwelling on his ex- 
cellences, recalling his sentiments, and endeavouring 
to register in her memory every particular of their 
last conversation. She thought of his affection, of 
the endearing kindness of his manuer—she would see 
the expressive glance of his full black eye, as beaming 
unutterable things when its glance met hers—hear the 
tone of his voice softened almost to feminine sweetness, 
while pronouncing the vows that promised her happi- 
ness; and her heart palpitated, her cheek glowed, and 
she gazed eagerly around, as if expecting to see him 
whose living image was thus present in her imagina- 
tion. 

But his death came over her !—She had heard be was 
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lead—had heard it too from one in whom she could); 
onfide, and who was present in the termble storm in} | 
He was swept overboard when 
he sea was raging, and no assistance could be render- 
ed hun. 

Oh! she thought, bad he only died at home; had || 
she been permitted to have attended him—watched | 


which he perished. 


beside his bed, and listened to his complaints—bath- |! 


1 


ed his throbbing temples, and beld the reviving cor- | 


| 
dial to his parched lip—heurd his last wishes, his last) 
broken prayer for mercy, while her own heart was in- 

for his salvation—had she received his last || 
sigh, and seen him laid peacefully down in some hal-|| 


terceding 


lowed place where she might hope soon to rest beside} 
him—oh, she would have blessed heaven, and called| 
her lot comparative happiness. 

Her friends exerted their eloquence to console her, 
but arguments are of little consequence in aliaying| 


grief. 


merely by the force of reasoning. 


No deep-seated sorrow was ever yet overcome 


Pity, tenderness 








and sympathy, must bind the broken heart; and those} 
who would comfort real mourners must not attempt to|| 
convince them of the inutility of weeping—they must 
weep with them. 


not find, 


This tender sympathy Julia did|| 


and therefore she retreated to solitude, | 
where she could indulge her woe without interruption 
or restraint. Ilad she been blessed with a judicious}; 


friend, who would kindly and imperceptibly have} 


drawa her sad contemplations, she might, 
might have lived, and 
again moved the darling and ornament of society. 
But all saw sinking 


For some time, how- 


from her 
perhaps, have been saved, 
she was now fast beneath the) 
pressure of undivided sorrows. 
ever, she cherished a secret hope that her lover had 
escaped the billows and would yet return: but weeks 
ind months passed without bringing any intelligence, 








ind she was at last obliged to relinquish even the sha- 
dow of a hope. It was her last feeble reed, she kmew 
not how much she depended on the illusion, till it| 
broke from her grasp—then her soul sunk into the! 
The strength of her mind de- 
That bright exu- 


a rose in every | 


depths of despondency, 
eayed with her declining health. 
berance of fancy, which could find 
wilderness, was clouded; that buoyant elasticity of 
spirits whieh could tread in air whenever earth's path 
became rough and thorny was subdued; and her 
imagination, that had been so fertile in drawing scenes 
of felicity, was now busy in imparting a deeper shade 
to the funeral pall of her happiness. And when weak, 
and wan, and melancholy, she still sought the spot 
where she parted with her lover, the most fearful 
images would mingle themselves with the recollec- 
tion of his fate. 

He had died in an unexpected moment—had been 
torn from life when his heart was warm in pursuit of 
its brightest phantoms—when his mind, instead of ac- 
quiescing in the award of providence, was filled with 
doubt, dismay, and dread. Perhaps his last thought 
had been given to his love, and the name of * Julia” 
trembled on his tongue, when he should have raised a 
cry for mercy. She saw him struggling with the 
stormy waves, now buffetting them aside with the 
strength of a giant, and then relapsing to infant im- 
becility, every effort growing weaker, every cry faint- 
er, till utterly exhausted, he yielded to the tury with 
which he could no longer contend, and slowly sunk 
through the dark rushing waters! Stretched out and 
lifeless as the mown grass, his head hung languidly 
down—the hand that had so often pressed hers, fell 
powerless beside him—and the face, once glowing 
with health, and animated with energy, was white 
and passionless as the foam of the ocean. His fea- 
tures still remained, but they were not long to be dis- 
tinguished. The sea-monsters gathered round their 


green wave was crimsoned with the yet uncurdied | 
blood of him she had so dearly loved. She shrieked 
in insupportable agony, and starting from the ground | 

was rushing towards the ocean, as if to snatch hun! 
from the crush of their terrible jaws, when ber name 
/was shouted by a well know voice—she turned—utte: 
ed a faint exclamation, and sunk senseless into the 
expanded arms of her lover. 

The next time I saw them they stood before the al- 
tar. An expression of mingled love, gratitade, and 
exultation, sat on the fine features of the bridegroom, 
as he bowed his manly head towards 


his trembling, 
blushing bride, and on her lips sealed the vows the 
holy priest had just recorded. Friends were congriy 
tulating ; they always smile when fortune is propiti- 
ous. And long, long may Julia and her husband €n- | 
joy their prosperity. He has won it by his presever- 
ance—she has deserved it by her oon onan bl Mary. 
—_—_—_—_......OO.- 
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thus much | will indulge thee for thy ease, 
* And mingle demancnrs. of our tunes lo please.” 
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- 
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Trip to the Brandywine.—Notwithstanding the want of | 


room tor the communications of our numerous corres 


jjofthe note received from Francis 


||thirty-one ! 


}pondents, we have been induced to copy, from the National | 


Journal, the beautiful article signed P 
altogether unknown to us, but his production bears evident 
marks of an extraordinary mind. 
ceptable to every reader 
our delinquency. 
shall be inserted as soon as practicable. This apology tor 
our seeming tardiness, we hope will be accepted. 











Essay on Poeiry.—In the “ poor poet,” we again welcome 
an old iriend ina “ new dress :’’—no matter whether he ap- 
pee ars, clad in the gaudy trappings of the court, the glittering 

‘armour and nodding plumes of the field, or the scanty appa- 
‘|rel of the hovel, there is something in his manner that al- 


ways discovers him to be the attentive observer. We warm. 
ly recommend his Essay on poetry as an antidote for the 
blue devils. Read and be amused. 





Governor of Israel—We, of the present generation, had 
hitherto flattered ourselves that the age in which we live was 
the most remarkable for singular and stupendous events 
of any that had preceded it since the creation of Adam 
and Eve. The big wars of the French revolution, the aste- 
nishing rise, the unexampled power and unparalleled glory, 
and the ua quent utter downfall of Napoleon, the inven- 
tion of the steam engine, the liberation of South America, | 
the completion of our own grand canal, have been hitherto 
regarded as events almost miraculous, and destined to im- 
part a lustre to the nineteenth century, which was to be 
as unfading as the light of the sun. 


These events, mo- 


has unfolded in the condition and rank of M. M. Noah 


that has been, there is nothing which can compare with 
this last event. Not his ef€vation from an humble appren- 
stoical and almost sublime indifference aad philosophy with 
which he has borne the sad vicissitudes of fate, whether on 
his unjust dismission from the Consulate, or his ejection 
from the Sheriffalty ; not the calm philosophy with which 
on the heights of Carthage he beheld the ruin of that once 
proud city, and, ike Marius of old, meditated on bis own 
downfall; not his accunpulated victories over the hosts of 
editors, from Coleman to Stone ; not one, no, not all of these 
can be brought into comparison with the splendid spectacle 
he now presents as Governor and Judge of—Grawnp Island. 
Henceforth ye fools of ambition, 
heads! Why do ye toil and waste the midnight lamp, or wade 
through seas of blood, or marshal plots, to earn to yourselves 
fame, glory, and power? Hereafter it is but to will it, and 
forthwith the common citizen or subject, may, by his own so 


hide your diminished 








prey—-she saw them rise from their slimy beds—the 


potent art, transform himself into a Governor, a Judge, and! 


The writer is 


It cannot fail to be ac-! 
Our friends will pardon us for | 
All that is worthy a place in the Mirror | 





\ 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





mentous as they are, dwindle into utter nothingness when, 
. . | 
compared with the change which the lapse of a few days 


Even in his own eventful life, chequered and illustrious as | 


| 


tice to the rank of Consul to the Barbary states; not the! 





why nota Aing—ar Emperor’ lesue forth hie avancdates to 
millions, and they mustebey “ Do this—'tix done.” With 
what kindness too does our cidevant Major, treat his seven 
million subjects ’—Those who enjoy life and liberty, and 
the trusts of thew industry, ave permitted, through Ai grace, 
to enjoy them setll' Fall down ' 
ship this new Judge | 


ve men of lerael, and wor 
Pay your capitation-tas, and seven 


millions will forthwith enrich the treasury of your great 


|| Judge —Mordecai Manuel Noah ' 


To Francis —We are at loss to comprehend the meaning 
If he will inform us of 
his address, he will confer a favour 

Whale. —A whale, measuring sixty-one feet in length, has 
been caught at Sandy-hook. It is supposed that this “ ani 
“bird,” or “ fish,” 


Mitchill’s mind to what species it belongs,) will produce at 


mal,” oF (for ois aneertain in Di 


least forty barrels of oil 


—At White- 


boat, containing a handsome collection of was-figures 


Canal Museum tall is to be seen a canal 
She 
is daily thionged by the curious and the fashionable 


Divoreé 


the supreme court of the state of Rhode Island, is said to be 


—The number of petitions for a divorce before 


We are sorry to hear it. 


Longerily —The venerable ¢ ‘har les Carrol, of Maryland, 


one of the three surviving siguers of the declaration of in 


||dependence, attained his eighty-ninth year on the twenty 


His venerable compatriot Johan Adams, will, 
in a few days, reach his uinetieth year 


first instant 


Comets —Two comets are now to be seen every fair night, 
about twelve o'clock. The first which appeared is situ 
ated in Taurus, being to the westward of Aldabaran and 
Pleiades, and forming an equilateral triangle with them 
it appears that on Monday week, at twenty minutes past 
midnight, mean time, its angalar distance was measured 
southward of Mdabaran nineteen degrees thirty minutes, 
and eastward of 4rclie twenty-nine degrees fourteen mi 
nutes; from which the following was deduced—right as- 
cension three hours and forty-five 


seven degrees thirty minutes north 


minutes—declination 
past 
ten P.M. passes the meridian about four P.M. and becomes 
invisible in the daylight about half an hour afterwards, at 
an altitude of about filty-five degrees. 


-rises about half 


Fall Racea—Tiese races will commence on 


Tuesday 
next, over the Union Course, Several southern horses have 
arrived, among thew is Heury, who was beaten by Eclipse, 
also Flirtilla, Lafayette—three fine blood horses.— 


Much sport is expected. 


and 


Canal celebration.—li will be seen by the report of the 
that the 
common council intend not only to unite in the celebration 
of the Grand Canal, but to take the lead in the affair, Ob! 
for a seat on the battery, to rest our limbs, while (hey pass 
by comfortably seated in the canal boat. Castle Garden 
Wonder what they'll charge ? 


committee appointed to confer with the citizens, 


must answer the purpose 

Governer Desha —This magnanimous and most excellent 
governor, fearful of the anger of an offended populace, 
never ventures in public unarmed; and, on a late occasion, 
he appeared at church with a huge pair of horse pistols 
stuck in his belt, like a yet: 





MARRIED, 

At Boston, on the 8th ultimo, Mr. Martin 8. Wood, to Miss Caroline A. Aus 
tia both of this city. 

At Newburgh, on the 13th uliimo, Mr. Peter M. Rogerson, of Pompton, N. J. 
to Miss Mary A. Williams. 

At Canterbury, on the 22ad ukiwo, M. Burnham, Esq of Hartford, to Ming 
Emily Johnson, of the fur mer place. 

On the 24th allimo, by the Kev. Mr. McElroy, Mr. George Pirnie, to Migs 
Sarah Martin, all of this eity. 

Ai New-ilaven, on the 24th ullime, Heary Wilkes, Esq. of this city, to 
Miss Avo Turobull. 

On the 24th ultimo, by the Rev. Mr. McOarty, Mr. Charles Wainright, late 
of Philadelphia, to Miss Harriet Sherwood, of this city. 


DIED, 


On the 23d ultimo, at Staten Islaod, Mr. Ricky Durham, io the 62d year gi 


her age. 
On the 25th ultimo, Mr. Samuel Gale, in the 57th year of his age 








On the 27tb ultimo, Mrs. Maria Wilhelmina, in the 75th year of ber age. 










































































































To George, 
WRITTEN LAST FRIDAY, IN A SCOTCH MIFT. } 


Nay, ask me not for wit or rhyme, 
While this blue-devil weather lasts, 
The muses shon Columbia's clime 


During the equinoxial blasts 


Their native home is most serene, 

Where bright and cloudless skies are certain, 
\ mountain-top—as you have seen 

At Chatham Garden, on the curtain 


i 

They'll not exchange a scene so fair, || 
Their verdant walks and rural sweets, 
To shiver in this misty air, | 
Aud wade along our muddy streets || 


Then let them still enjoy their revels, 
Remote from flends of every hue, 

For though they smile on some poor devils 
They never could abide the blue. 


Last June, you know, so hot and dry, 
When some expired for want of brandy, 
When not a cloud obscured the sky, 


| 

| 

} 

And fans were worn by every dandy : 
Then would they come, and round my taper 
En dishabille, inspire me so, 
Chat, though my sweat bedew'd the paper, 


I wrote some melting lines, you know 


But ask me not for wit or rhyme, 
While this blue-devil weather lasts, . 
rhe muses shun Columbia's clime, 


During the equinoxial blasts. SELIM. 


Reflection. 


The scene was beautiful—before me spread 

In all the rich luxuriance of spring, 

Hills, groves, and vallies: far beyond the hills 
The sun's last rays fell on the village spir , ' 
Exmrbosom'd in deep shade.—The village church 
That look'd so peaceful in that bright green grove, 
Seem'd like a spirit, that had once beat high 

Mid fashion’s levees; but that had bees torn, 
Oppressed and broken, and had fled from the 

Wild garish scenery of tumultuous life 

To pass its remnant amid green, and soft, 

And peaceful willow groves. 


There's something in the thought, that we 
When fashion's round no longer pleasure gives, 
Can to some shady still retreat retire, 

And linger out our days, in praising Him 

Who shines in every scene.—It calms the mind, 
That strong affliction has borne down—whose tone 
And energies are wasted— whose elastic beat 

Is stilled in sorrow. Such thoughts came o'er me 
As I lingered on the hill and gazed, and 

Saw all round rich and successive beauties rise. 


'Twas changed :—the sun had sunk in twilight’s still 
And calm embrace. No longer the bright rays 
Of the lord of day, gilded each tree-top, 
Shedding his deep red light o'er hill and vale. 
More calm, more lovely, more attractive rose 
The mistress of the night. Her pale soft beams 
Threw their effulgence o’er each rippling wave 
That murmur'd near, and gave a corresponding 
Stillness to my breast. With scenes to view 
I could gaze upon the moon though she was bright. 
So bright in tempered mildness was her look 
That gazing on her, wrapt my soul in thought. 
I thought of her whose eyes are bright—w hose glance 
Has often fell before my passioned gaze— 
Corinna, beautiful young maid. Her looks 
Are like the first sweet smiles of fair Aurora. 
Young op’ning roses on which the dew of morn 
is seen, are not more rich in charms than she. 
The bloom of youth, and health is in her cheek, 
And gladness beams in every roving glance 
Atay. 








Of the fair maiden’s deep and clear blue eyes. 


fo TA. S. Baquire. 


— 
“ "Tie not a tusk beyond the poet 
“Te paiat your chareeter and show it.” 


—_—_—_—_—— 
You speak of wealth as if ‘twould buy 
What never yet was sold ; 
You think affection's warmest sigh 
Is purchased but with gold 
But ne'er believe the foul report, 


E-viza’s love cannot be bought. 1 


You speak of friendship as a dream, 
More fleeting than the wind, 
For money is the only theme, 
That occupies your mind. 
For gold, the only god you trust, 
You, serpent-like, would lick the dust 


You speak of honour as a flame, | 


By fools alone possessed ; 
You think religion is a name, 

And virtue but a jest. 
You scorn the poor—your heart is cold 
To all whe do not worship gold. 


You have the humb!e debtor spurned, 





Whose breast aflliction tore, 
You have the pleading beggar turned, 
Unpitied from your door. 
The widow's tears unheeded strayed, 
The orphan vainly knelt and prayed 


Nay—wnever frown—lI fear thee not, 
Nor seek thy love to win, 

For nature, forming thee, forgot, 
To place a soul within. 

\ deviation from her plan,— 


Thou libel on the name of man GPORGE. 





Confiding woman yields her heart 
Without a reservation, 

While wan cao outy love by art, 
And sordid calculation. 


No eartoly ill can him annoy, 
But she would gladly bear it, 

Nor has the world for her a joy, 
Unless her lover share it. Ann Maria 8. 


The Birth Day Gift. 
(Selected for the Mirror ) 


I have pulled the young rose from the stew, 
itis yet all bespangled with dew ; 

I feel if each drop were a gem 
It could not be more worthy of you. 


Then take it and give me a smile, 

To acknowledge the gift which I bear ; 
And then let it linger awhile 

In the maze of thy beautiful hair. 


Oh! surely the efforts of art 
We prize with a zeal too intense ; 

Can they speak to the pulse of the heart, 
Or plead to one generous sense ? 


There are those who will Circle thy brow 
With a chaplet of pearl and of gold, 
But the rose that is blushing there now 

Is dearer for me to behold. 


Amid thy dark tresses it lies 

With a sweeter and lovelier grace, 
And vainly, and blushingly tries 

To rival the bloom of thy face. 


The charms of my gift are but fleet ; 
But'tis the allotment of all ; 

That on earth what is brilliant and sweet. 
The soonest and freshest to fall. 


Oh! that isa thought I must shun, 
Or else 1 shall tremble for thee ; 

For heaven ne'er smiled upon one 
That was brighter or dearer to me 





on 














Song. 


Eyes most bright are beaming, boys, 
Fairy forms are dancing ; 
. Pieasure’s smile is gleaming, boys, 
Aud Cupid's darts are glancing. 
Swiftly fy the hours, boys, 
Hasten to the merry scene, 
As ion Mohammed's bowers, boys, 


There we worship Beauty's queen. hv 








To sMarcus. 


Friendship often ends in love, 
But love in friendship—never : 
The maid provoked to hate, will prove 


Inflexible for ever! 


Yes—woman's heart will never bend 


To be a base deluder’s friend. 


POPULAR SONGS. 





_—_——-—__ 





Publuhed at the particular request of several ladies. 


PeneLopr 





SUNG BY MRS. HILSON. 
Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 


Pill, be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home ; 
A charm from the skies seem to hallow us there, 


Which, go though the world, you will not meet elsewhere 
Iiome, home, sweet howe! 


There is no place like home— 
There is no place like home. 


An exile from home, pleasure dazzles in vain, 
Ah! give me my lowly thatehed cottage again 
The birds singing sweetly that come to my call,— 
Give me them and my peace of mind dearer than all. 
Home, home, sweet home ! 
There is no place like home— 
There is no place like home. 








SUNG BY MRS. WARING. 


Come hither, thou besutiful rover, 
Thou wanderer of earth and of siy : 
W ho bearest the sighs of the lover, 


Aad bringest him news of the fair ; 


Beud hither thy light waving pinion, 
And show me the gloss of thy seck; 

O! perch on my hand, dearest minion 
And turn up thy bright eye and peck 


Here is bread, of the whitest and sweetest, 
And there is a sip of red wine; 

Though thy wing is the lightest and Aeetest, 
Twill be fleeter, when nerv'd by the vine 

1 have written on rose-scented paper, 
Wah thy wing quill, a soft billet-doux, 

I have meted the wax in love’s taper, 
"Tis the colour of true hearts, sky-blue. 


I have fas‘eu'd it under thy pinion, 
With a blue ribbon rouad thy soft néck 
So go from me, beautiful minion, 
While the pure ether shows not a speck ; 
Like a cloud in the dim distance fleeting, 
Like an arrow, he burries away ; 
And farther and farther retreating, 
He is lost im (he clear blue of day. 








SUNG BY MR. KEENF. 
This blooming rose at early dawn, 
Expanding drank the dew; 
I pulled the flower, though sharp the tharn; 
Because it looked like you. 
But gazing on thy lovely face, 
The semblance fades to view; 
Ner in the rose thy blush I trace, 


Its beauty vields to you. 
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